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THE “SEVEN CHURCHES.” 
LAQDICEA. 


“ And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans write ; 
These things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the 
beginning of the creation of God; 1 know thy works, that thou 
art neither cold norhot; I would thou wert cold or hot. So then, 
because thou art luke warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue 
thee out of my mouth: Because thou sayest, I am rich, and in- 
creased with goods, and have need of nothing; and knowest not 
that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked; I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that 
thou mayest be rich, and white raiment, that thou mayest be 
clothed, and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear ; and 
anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou mayest see. As 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten; be zealous therefore, 
and repent. Behold, I stand at the door, and knock ; If any man 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
sup with him, and he with me. To him that overcometh, will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and 
am set down with my Father in his throne. He that hath an ear 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.”—Rev. 
iii, 14—22. 

There are four cities of the name of Laodicea, two in 
Asia Minor, and the other two in Syria. The present is 
one of the former, and is situated on the confines of Lydia 
and Phrygia, about forty miles east from Ephesus. It 
took its name from the wife of its founder, Antiochus, the 
son of Stratonice. was a long time before it became a 
place of any note; but it gradually rose to importance to- 
ward the commencement of the Christian era, till it be- 
eame the principal town of Phrygia, and even vied in 
wealth and power with the great maritime cities. In the 
end, it partuok largely in the common calamities of the 
country ; and it suffered more than any other place from 
the earthquakes by which the cities of this region were so 
repeatedly desolated. There is, ih fact, not one of the 
seven churches, the overthrow of which has been so severe, 
and the desolation of which so entire, as that of Laodicea. 
It is indeed little other than a heap of ruins; from which, 
however, ample evidence may be collected of the magnifi- 
cence for which it was anciently celebrated. These ruins 
cover three or four small hills, and are of very great ex- 
tent. The principal are those of the aqueduct, an amphi- 
theatre, theatre, and other public buildings ; beside which 
the whole surface within the line of the city wall is strewn 
with fragments and pedestals. In the amphitheatre an in- 
scription has been found, and, by comparing the date it 
gives, we find it must have been‘in the course of erec- 
tion when the present message was sent to the church of 
Laodicea, and that it was not long after finished. __ 

[Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 
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Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


. HARRIET MURRAY. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

















“George, be still; mother, shan’t George be still ;”” ex- 
claimed Harriet, in a whining tone, for George was stand- 
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ing behind the table at which she was drawing, and play- 
fully pushing her elbow; as soon as Harriet spoke, he 
looked at his mother with a roguish smile, and stealing a 
kiss from Harriet’s cheek, (which was now red with an- 
ger,) quickly left the room. 

George ere was one of those playful, roguish broth- 
ers, who delight to tease their sisters ‘‘ for fun,” yet who 
would, in time of necessity, perform for them any 
kindness. is 

Harriet was an affectionate, ardent girl of ten, who 
might have been beloved by all who knew her, had it not 
been for her temper and selfishness; besides, though Har- 
riet did not know it, there was a great deal of pride in her 
heart. 

George was three years older than Harriet, and he 
really took delight in teasing her ; .and her irritable dispo- 
sition was not very well calculated to bear, patiently, these 
grievances. 

‘‘ There! I am glad he is gone,” exclaimed she, look- 
ing after him as he closed the door. 

‘* What makes you speak so? my daughter,” asked Mrs. 
Murray. 

*‘]’m sure, mamma, I don’t know who wouldn’t speak, 
to be plagued so.” ae. 

** Harriet, do you not know that he is in play ?” 

‘IT don’t like such play as that,” muttered Harriet, 
turning to her drawing again. 

‘* Mother never thinks that George is in the wrong,” 
thought she, as she bent her head over the paper, “ why 
didn’t she talk to him, and not to me?” 

Mrs. Murray did talk to George, that very night, and he 
with his usual candor, acknowledged himself in the wrong, 
but declared that ‘he meant no harm, he did not think 
Harriet would be offended, he really, was only in fun.” 

But Harriet was not aware of this conversation, and she 
was sulky during the whole evening. 

To have seen Harriet only at particular times, in com- 
pany, or when she happened to be in a good humor, one 
would have supposed her the most amiable little girl, in 
the world. 

A few days after the occurrence above mentioned, a 
lady from another town, came to visit Mrs. Murray ; all 
at once Harriet was transformed into an obliging, gentle 
child; if little Charlie troubled her, she was very patient 
with him, if any accident happened, no ungentle expres- 
sion was heard from her. 

She thought Mrs. Mansfield must notice her good tem- 
per, and she was right; Mrs. Mansfield thought her very 
prettily behaved ; but her true character was soon to be 
made known. 

George had noticed the change in his sister, and was 
rather surprised at it; though, on the whole, he guessed 
the cause. One afternoon, Mrs. Mansfield and Mrs. Mar- 
ray were sitting by the window at work, and Harriet was 
reclining on the sofa, examining a book cf prints; little 
Charles soon came trotting towards her, and taking hold 
of the book with both hands, tried to pull it from her lap. 

‘*Mamma,” said Harriet, ‘‘ must Charles have the 
book ?” 

“* No, my dear,” replied her mother, ‘ and you should 
not have taken it, while he was here.’’ 





Harriet gently took the book, and laid it upon the ta- 
ble ; Charles threw himself upon the floor, and began to 
scream ; Harriet tried in vain to pacify him; he had been 
disappointed, and though not two years old, he was of 
sufficient age to manifest his resentment. , 

After trying for some time to quiet the turbulent child, 
her mother told her she had better take him to the nurse- 
ry, and try to amuse him; this was done, but no sooner 
was Harriet out of the parlor, than her appearance was 
entirely changed ; she scolded her little brother, carried 
him by force up stairs, and there left him in the care of 
the nursery maid, still kicking and screaming violently. 

When she returned to the parlor, her countenance 
was again mild, and taking her little chair, she seated 
herself by the fire with her work. In a few minutes 
Charles returned; he had left off crying, but was still 
peevish and fretful ; Harriet laid aside her work, and en- 
deavored in every possible way to amuse him. 

‘* Harriet appears to have a great deal of patience witii 
children,” remarked Mrs. Mansfield; Mrs. Murray smiled, 
but made no reply; for she recollected how ill-natured 
Harriet generally was with Charles. . 

Bat Harriet had heard the remark, and was flattered by 
it; her countenance grew still more amiable, and her 
voice more soft. Presently, George came in. 

‘“‘ Here, brother, take this seat,” said she, “ you look 
cold.” 

George thanked his sister, and took the seat, but turned 
towards her a look of inquiry ; it was not common for her 
to address him so kindly. 

“* Harriet,’ he asked, “ how is it that you are in such 
good humor, this afternoon ?” 

The work was done, now; Harriet reddened with an- 
ger. ‘I wish you would mind your own business,’ she 
exclaimed ; and she looked frightened, for now she was 
fairly caught; Mrs. Mansfield must see, now, that after all, 
she was not so amiable a girl, as she had supposed. 
George was frightened, too, this time; he had no inten- 
tion of teasing his sister, but had merely spoken what was 
in his min®& without any thought of the effect it would 
have on her. 

Harriet’s eyes filled with tears; not from sorrow for 
having done wrong, but from wounded pride, that Mrs. 
Mansfield should have seen in her such exhibitions of 
temper ; she ran from the parlor to her chamber, and 
throwing herself on the bed, burst into a passionate flocd 
of tearsy, 

“Tt is too bad!” exclaimed she, “it is all George's 
fault; I shall be glad when he goes out of town to’school ; 
he is the tyrant of my life; what will, Mrs. Mansfield think 
of me? and what will she tell the folks when she goes 
home ;” and her tears flowed afresh. Harriet disliked to 
see the family again; but fearing that if she was absent 
from supper, her father would enquire the cause, so she 
dried her tears, and descended to the parlor; she tried to 
appear kind and obliging, but the charm was broken, and 
her peevishness would manifest itself, in spite of her 
efforts. 

In the evening, the two ladies went out, and Harriet 
took the opportunity to vent her feelings in words upon 
her poor brother. Poor George, he felt a little guilty in 
speaking as he had, so he did not at all try to justify him- 
self, but sat, during the whole of the harangue, with his 
book in his hand, without speaking a word. 

In a few days, Harriet joyfully bade Mrs. Mansfield 
“ good bye,” inwardly hoping never to see her again. 


Gloucester. Mary Ann. 




















In the year 1834, the writer was laboring as a minister 
of the Gospel, in the town of N-—, a New Englaad sea- 
port, frequently visited during the summer months by the 
inhabitants of the sunny South, for change of air and cli- 
mate, and the benefit of sea-bathing. 

Among others who had chosen that delightful town as 
their summer residence for that season, was a highly re- 
spectable and wealthy family from the island of Cuba. 
Connected with this family by the ties of relationship, was 
a young lady of about nineteen or twenty years of age, 
who, being deprived by death of both her parents, had for 
some two or three years, in the bosom of this family, learn- 
ed almost to forget that she was an orphan, while sharing 
the affectionate attentions of her kind-hearted relatives. 
This young lady’s name was Ellen E 








As there was something unusual in the type of her pie- 
ty, and striking in the circumstances of her early death, it 
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may be beneficial to the living, to present the following 
brief record of the facts : 

Cultivated in mind, amiable in disposition, and emi- 
nent for her personal piety, there were but few more fre- 
quent, and none*more welcome visiters at “ the parson- 
age,” during the summer months of 1834, than Ellen E—. 
With but little of the romantic in the character of her 
piety, and a slight tinge of sadness in her disposition, 
which might be accounted for from the successive be- 
reavements she had experienced, there was yet a chasten- 
ed cheerfulness, and deep devotion of spirit, evidently 
arising from the constant habit of close communion with 
her God. Her favorite subjects of conversation, upon 
which she seized every opportunity to speak, were the dy- 
ing love of Jesus, and the joys of heaven, especially the 
joy of being with Christ. Nor did she rest satisfied with 
mere religious enjoyment; like her Master, she emphati- 
cally went about doing good. The most singular feature 
of her character always appeared to me, to be the impres- 
sion which seemed constantly to rest on her -mind, not- 
withstanding her health was generally good, that she should 
die young, leading her to act and to live almost invariably 
as one just entering eternity. Without laying much 
stress on these presentiments of death, for I have known 
many to have them, (though in a less degree,) who yet 
did not die young, I saw that she was ripening for glory. 
In the month of October, she sailed with her kind friends 
to spend the winter in Cuba, intending, should she be 
spared, to return with them to N , the following sum- 
mer ; yet strongly impressed with the idea that it would 
be her last voyage to the south, and that very probably we 
should see her face no more. 

Before leaving N , she left a small packet in the 
care of her pastor’s wife, on which was written as fol- 
lows :—“‘ Given to the care of Mrs. , who may open 
it if she pleases, and then send it to my friends in , 
in case I should never return to see them,—that is, if 
death prevents. Love and best wishes to all my dear re- 
lationseand friends.’ In the month of June, 1835, we 
heard that our dear young Christian friend was about to 
return to the north, and we fondly expected that her ap- 
prehensions of an early death would prove to be ground- 
less. 

In July, we heard that the vessel had arrived, with El- 
len on board, and that she had returned to N—, To pie! 
During the voyage from Cuba, she had been afflicted with 
one of the fatal southern fevers, and by the time she was 
borne to the house of her kind relatives, she was speech- 
Jess and almost insensible. She signified her wish to see 
her pastor. I called, and found her almost gone, but 
sweetly reposing on the bosom of Jesus. She seemed 
anxious about something, but was unable to articulate, to 
express her wishes. I referred to the sealed packet, and 
promised to do with it according to the directions. Her 
countenance showed that this was the subject she wished 
to refer to; and after a day or two’s severe ily pain, 
our dear sister Ellen soared to her native skies™ She went 
home to Jesus on the 27th July, 1835. 

Upon opening the packet she had left with us, we found 
that it contained a writing expressive of her dying feel- 
ings, and a seritence or two at the close, disposing of some 
articles of value as mementos of affection to her dear broth- 
ers and sisters. As the document is remarkable, as com- 
ing from one who was at the time in good health,at is pre- 
sented to the reader with the omission of a few sentences 
for the sake of brevity. 














N. , October 12, 1834. 


“T, Ellen E , in view of leaving America for 
Cuba, knowing that life is uncertain, think it my duty to 
leave some testimonial of my views, as regards the holy re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ, and of my interest in it. I believe 
the doctrines of the Gospel to be just and true, and the re- 
ligion taught by Christ and his Apostles, to be the only 
true religion. I believe in the whole Bible, and receive 
every part of it as the Word of God. His promises are 
true, and he is faithful to his word. I cannot feel that I 
love God as T ought. I do not; yet I desire to love him, 
and long to be where I shall see him as he is, and love him 
as I ought. I can put my trust in him, for I know he is 
faithful to his saints, is faithful to his Son, and to him I 
can commit the keeping of my immortal soul, as unto a 
faithful Creator. I feel that he is able, and will keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day, when 
he shall come with his angels to be glorified in hi$ saints, 
and admired in them that believe. * * * I have long 
been impressed with the idea that I should die young, and 
I still think so; and I trust I am willing to go, whenever 
my Father shall see fit to call me home. I trust I am 
ready. What can I do but cast myself on Jesus, for he 
careth for me and all his people. He is Love, and I am 
willing that he should do with me as seemeth good in his 
sight. O, how delightful is the thought, that death, when- 
ever it comes, is, to the Christian, only the sweet messen- 
ger to welcome us home to our Father’s house, where there 
are many mansions. I cannot but think of death as a 
small gate by which we enter the mansions of eternal 
blessedness, where we shall go no more out forever. 

** Heaven will be a happy place, because we shall have 
no more sin there. Oh, how great is the blessedness of 
those who put their trust in God! How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds to the believer! ‘‘'Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
Blessed Jesus! on thee, thee alone, I depend for the par- 
don of my sins, and acceptance in the sight of God. I feel 
safe in the hands of my heavenly Father, and am willing 
to be or do what he may see fit. Into his hands I commit 








my spirit, trusting in the righteousness of Christ, and his 
only. . 

Although I am now in perfect health, Ido not expect 
to live long. I have no desire for along life. I would 
rather depart and be with Christ which is far better ; but 
if my Saviour sees fit for me to live and be engaged in his 
cause, I am willing. * * * And now, my dearly be- 
loved brothers and sisters, should I never see you again in 
this world, I only commend you to our God—Father, Sqn, 
and Holy Ghost, and to the word of his grace, till we meet 
to part no more for ever. How great is our happiness, to 
think that we are all travelling the same road, and hope 
to meet in the mansions of eternal bliss. O let me entreat 
you all to persevere in the way of holiness. Take the 
whole Bible as your rule of faith, hope, and practice ; let it 
be your constant companion, your bosom friend ; it will 
never deceive you. * * * * [have nothing tosay to 
one more than another; I love you all alike, and feel an 
equal interest in all your welfare. Adieu, till we meet 
again! I commend you to God!” 

I will say nothing of the feelings with which the fgjends 
of this amiable and devoted young Christian, perused the 
above record of her enjoyments and her hopes, as we broke 
the seal after she had passed through “the small gate,” 
(to use her own expressive language,) by which she enter- 
ed the mansions of eternal blessedness, prepared for her by 
that Saviour whom she loved. 

The object of committing the above simple, yet faithful 
narrative to paper, was, that all who read it might see the 
beauty and learn the value of genuine piety, and be con- 
strained to imitate the example of this dear young Christian, 
who now, through faith and patience, inherits the prom- 
ises. 

Let me inquire, then, dear young readers, how is it with 
you? Are you a possessor of that good hope in Christ, 
which can lead you to feel with the departed Ellen, that 
you are ‘ willing to go whenever your father shall see fit 
to call you home?” ‘That to depart and to be with 
Christ is far better ?”’ 

O, how worthless and empty will this world appear in 
that solemn hour, when death shall summon the spirit from 
time to eternity! What, then, will you think of those 
worldly vanities and delusive pleasures which now appear 
to yield so much delight, and for which you seem willing 
even to barter your soul’s salvation? 

In the above narrative, you have seen the value of a 
hope in Christ, in life and in death. Permit me to place 
in contrast with the above, a brief account of the end of 
one equally amiable and engaging with the sainted Ellen, 
so far asnatural endowments went, and of about the same 
age, whose death-bed I attended about two years after- 
wards, but who, I fear, had neglected the one thing need- 
ful, till death hurried her to her final account! 


which she exclaimed, as, in compliance with a request I 
had received, I entered the sick chamber of Eliza 
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few weeks previous to her death, ‘‘O, Mr. , it seems 
so hard to die so soon! it is so hard to die so soon!” In 


subsequent visits, I found that Eliza had, for several 
months, attended on my ministry, that she had been more 
than once under serious impressions, and resolved, before 
long, to seek the salvation of her soul; but that the cruel 
consumption had seized on her frame, while she was in- 
dulging a little longer in the follies and vanities of youth, 
and unexpectedly brought her to the bed of sickness and 
death. ‘‘O,” she would frequently exclaim, ‘in such a 
revival I meant to seek religion, but I did not think-I 
should die so young!” In reply to all my attempts to 
point her to the compassionate Saviour, I could scarcely 
get any other answer than the same expression, so often 
repeated, uttered in a melancholy tone of voice—* O, it 
is so hard to die so young!” This one idea seemed al- 
most exclusively to have so occupied, her mind, as to pre- 
vent her from scarcely comprehending, or even hearing, 
the earnest exhortation addressed to her, to cast herself 
upon Jesus, the friend of the penitent sinner. The last 
time I visited poor Eliza, this seemed still the burden of 
her thoughts—“ O, it is hard to die so yonng!” and she 
appeared to die without one ray of hope. 

My youthful reader, would you choose the death of 
Ellen, or that of Eliza? You know not how near to you 
may be the grim messenger. Let me entreat you, there- 
fore, without delay, to repent of your sins, and believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He is able to save, even to the ut- 
termost, all that come unto God by him. His blood 
cleanseth from all sin. From this moment, yield yourself 
up to him a willing sacrifice, and then, when death comes, 
it shall be to you as it was to the departed Ellen 

“ A messenger of peace, 
Sent from her Lord, to grant her soul release.” 
[Mother’s Journal. 











Parental. 








THE ROSEBUD. 


A youth stood before a rose bush full of buds and bloom- 
ing roses, With busy cheerfulness he examined first one 
flower, then another, now a beautiful leaf, then a bud. 
The father listened at a distance. He stood in a shady 
bower, and with inward love and peculiar sensations, he 
fixed his eyes on the beloved of his heart. Does it not 
seem, said he to himself, as if a divine prophetic voice ad- 
dressed me from the rose bush, which presents before 
me, in its buds and blossoms, the image of a father’s fu- 


Never shall I forget the look and the tone of voice with 


ture joy? Or why does the child appear to me so charm- 
ingly beautiful and dear, whilst standing before the bloom- 
ing bush? 

Thus spake the father. But the youth did not become 
weary of beholding and wondering. The admiration of 
the beautiful awakens a sense of what is true. He wish- 
ed to discover in what manner the bud transformed itself 
into the rose. He folded his arms, and looked steadily at 
the bud. ‘The father smiled. Thus may higher beings 
smile, when they see a philosopher looking fixedly at a 
star, or examining the internal construction of a glow 
worm. 

The boy soon discovered that all his efforts were fruit- 
less. He now plucked a bud, broke it open, and viewed 
it with great attention. Then the father approached. 

On what do you meditate so earnestly my son? asked 
he. O father, said the boy, I should like to know how it 
is that the bud becomes a rose, and for this reason I have 
culled and separated it. But I only see a few small un- 
comely leaves, full of folds and wrinkles. I wish I had 
left it alone ! : 
You have done no harm, my son, replied the father, na- 
ture has provided an abundance. She not only adminis- 
ters to our wants, but also to our happiness and our de- 
sires. You have learnt but little, to know that it is not 
easy to discover her mysteries. 

But the discovery, that nature is mysterious, has not ad- 
vanced me at all in knowledge, said the boy. 

What of that, answered the father. You can congratu- 
late yourself on uprightness of purpose. A good design 
possesses value in itself. ‘The result does not always de- 
pendupon man. And if this be successful, a good intention 
is always the best. 

After a pause, the boy said, with an unassuming thirst 
after knowledge, Dear father, tell me then, how the bud 
forms itself into a flower ? 

To this the father replied, My son, I can tell you the 
process in three words ; the bud increases in size, in beau- 
ty and gracefulness until it becomes perfect. Of every 
other circumstance, I know as little as you! 

Nature gives us finished beauty; but she conceals the 
hand with which she brings it forth and presents it. 

Then the boy again took up the bud which he had 
broken off, and said to his father, If the bud can make it- 
self so beautiful, more beautiful than any thing man can 
form, why does it not protect itself from the tender fin- 
gers of'a child? How happens it that it accomplishes so 
much, and yet so little? 

Does it then indeed form itself, William? asked the fa- 
ther, and he regarded the boy with friendly earnestness. 

O true, answered the boy, the flowers have a mother 
and a father like myself, who feed, nourish and protect 
them ! 

A father with us! answered the parent calmly, but we 
see him not, we only perceive his power and his love in us 
and around us! 

Thus he spake. Then the feelings of the boy were 
changed. For his father had placed a jewel in his heart. 

And from this moment he regarded the rose bush and 
the flowers of the field as affectionate brethren, and grew 
in stature, wisdom and gracefulness. But the’ father 
treasured the words of the youth in his heart, and told 
them to the tender mother of the boy. 

How nearly related, said the mother, is the sublimity of 
truth to innocent simplicity !—German Parables. 








Benevolence. 








OBJECTIONS OVERCOME, OR THE SACRIFICES. 


‘* Father,” said Albert, one morning as the former was 
slowly folding a newspaper which he@fd been reading, “I 
wish you would let Joseph Page live here and go to 
school.’’ 

** Why so, my son,” inquired his father. 

‘Because I know that he wants to go to school, very 
much, He is always trying to learn something, and if he 
goes to Mr. Hardy’s he will have to work on the farm all 
the time, and perhaps never go to school at all.” 

**T did not know Mr. Hardy wanted him.” 

“Yes, he does. Joseph told me yesterday that he had 
asked him to work on his farm, and promised to give him 
his board and clothing in return. He seemed to think it 
a very good offer. But I want him to live somewhere 
else—at some place where he can have time to go to 
school.” 

“* And I too should like to have Joseph Page enjoy the 
advantages of aschool. Heis a good, faithful boy. But 
I cannot afford to board and clothe him without any re- 
muneration.”- 

“ But, father,” said Albert, “ he could do a great many 
little jobs which you now have to hire done. He could 
work a good deal for you between schools.” 

**T don’t know about boys working between schools,” 
said his father, glancing suspiciously from the study win- 
dow, in the direction.of a large pile of chips which lay in 
the yard. 

Albert understood the look, and his face reddened as he 
said, ‘“‘ I have been meaning these two days to get the chips 
into the wood-house, but something has always seemed to 
happen as soon as I was ready to begin. Besides, you did 
not tell me to do it immediately.” 

‘“‘T know that I did not,” said his father. ‘‘ I wished 
to see how you would manage if I left to your own judg- 
ment the proper time for the work. I supposed that you 
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would be several days finishing it, but thought you would 
have begun before now. If my son manifests no desire to 
please his father by promptly performing what he requests, 
ought I to expect faithfulness from a stranger " 

Albert’s countenance fell. He was sorry and ashamed ; 
but presently he said, “I will begin on the chips’ this very 
morning. But, father, Joseph Page is better than I am. 
I believe if he had been in my place, he would have got 
them in at once.” mo 

‘ Spoken like an honest, candid boy,” said his father. 
“ You are convinced of your fault, and I hope you will not 
be slow to cure it. On the whole, I think I will take 
Joseph Page, provided you are willing to assist me in sup- 
orting him.” 

“ Why, father, how can I help you? I have nothing 
but my pocket money. You may have that, but it is so 
little. I have only seventeen cents now.” mis 
“Tt was not your pocket money that I was thinking of, 
my son. ‘There are several ways in which you can assist 
my present purpose, but it will be at some personal in- 
convenience.” 

‘Well, I hope I shouldn’t mind that,” said Albert. 
“ Do tell me what I can do.” 
‘In the first place, you must try to do with fewer things 
than you have been accustomed to have. You asked me 
for a new cap, the other day, like your cousin John’s.” 
“OQ yes, I remember. I begin to understand you now, 


father. I can make my old onedo,and sol will. Iknow 
sister Mary will fix it a little for me. She’s nice at fixing 
up things.” 


“ And there is the small book-case you were wishing 
me to purchase for you.” 
‘OQ I can make the old shelves do for my books.” 
“‘ And the dog which you have been wanting so long; 
and which I promised yesterday to buy for you.” 
Albert felt rather sad as he thought of a little dog which 
he had already begun to consider his own. As soon asy 
his father had agreed to make the purchase for him, he 
had called a cabinet council, consisting of Mary, Charlie 
and himself, to decide upon the name of the expected pet; 
and the antics which it was supposed Fido would perform 
when an inmate of his new home, had already excited ‘the 
mirth of the trio. . 
At first, when his father spoke about the dog, Albert 
did not feel quite willing to give him up. But the strug- 
gle was soon over, and with a happy feeling in his heart 
which a selfish boy or man might have envied, he said, “I 
will give Fido up, father, I am sure that I can do without 
him better than Joseph Page can without schooling.” 
“You have made quite a sacrifice, my son,” said his 
father, looking’ much pleased. ‘‘ And you shall yourself 
have the pleasure of telling Joseph Page that he is to go 
to school.” 

“Thank you, thank you, father,” said Albert, as he 
bounded from the room to share the good news with Mary 
and Charlie.—Christian Watchman. 








Descriptive. 








HORSEMANSHIP. 


I promised to tell my readers how I learned to ride; and 
I can assure them that the riding school of a country lad 
is often a very funny one. The regular riding-master may 
teach you to ride gracefully, but as to sticking on a horse, 
commend me to the country lad’s riding school; which is 
now a common, now a lane, now on ass-back, now on 
horse-back, now on dog-back, now on cow-back, and not 
ery seldom on the shaggy back of a good thumping mas- 
tiff, or the odoriferous chine of a sturdy goat. Anything 
that has a back, and can move is a nag for a country lad ; 
and good swinging gates and spinning turnstiles afford 
him no inconsiderable exercise and instruction in the 
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necessary art of sitting at ease on the ridge of a moving 
thing, whether with legs or without them. It is a well- 
known fact, attested by Sir Walter Scott and other equal- 
ly great and learned men, that very few people get pro- 
perly-educated that are not more or less self-educated. 
And the country lad’s equestrian education, is to a cer- 
tainty generally well seasoned with this essential quality 
of self-instruction. From the moment that a boy mounts 
his father’s walking stick, he is perpetually mounting upon 
something, from the wooden horse bought at the fair or 
the toy-shop—a creature very spotted, and very straight- 
legged—ascending most industriously and adventuronsly 
through that interesting scale just alluded to, up to the 
stout hunter, scouring away in the break-neck steeple 
chase. The professional riding master may tell you that 
he boy will still need some scientific instructions, such as 
to mount with ease and grace, to hold your reins properly 
n the left hand, your whip in the right, to sit with an air, 
and to put your horse ‘at will into his different paces, or to 
how off his action; but I tell you that a sharp lad will 
ever be without such instructions where there is one good 
ider to be seen, and where he has eyes in his head. He 
ill soon be told by the groom as he mounts his pony, or 
y his father even as he mounts his rocking-horse, how to 

nduct himself, and as he naturally contracts a pride and 
pleasure in riding, he will mark every thing that he sces 
N a good and graceful rider, and adopt it; and as for 
ticking fast in his seat, there never were riders turned out 
fany school fit to be compared for a moment with those 
aught in the country lad’s school. I can tell you how I 
earned to ride, and I can tell you too that I have ridden 
ll sorts of horses, and that in all my life, though some- 
imes riding every day, and then again for some years not 


mounting a horse more than half-a-dozen times, I never 
was thrown more than three.times in my life, and that was 
when I was upon hired horses, which, in jockey-phrase, 
had scarcely a leg left to stand upon, and which tumbled 
with me so unexpectedly and completely as. to send me 
over their heads. In no single instance have I received 
the slightest hurt, beyond a sprained thumb. 

My first horse was, of course, a stick; my second, one 
of those spotted straight-legged steeds already mentioned ; 
my third, a roeking-horse, and of this particular horse it 
is difficult to say too much in praise. It is wonderful 
what horsemanship may be acquired on the rocking horse. 
It does that for a lad which is the main thing of all, it 
gives him confidence. He learns to balance himself, to 
feel at ease, to hold his whip and bridle; and, in fact, he 
acquires all the chief principles of this popular science. I 
have seen children of not more than six or seven years 
old, on first quitting their wooden horses for their 
real ponies, mount them with the confidence, and gallop 
them, and leap them across ditches, with all the master- 
ship of grown men. 

My next horses were of that miscellaneous class just ad- 
verted to. There was a row of turnstiles between our vil- 
lage and the next, which affords us many an hour’s merry 
practice ; three or four lads sitting on one at once, and 
one or two others twirling them round. Then there was 
scarcely a gate that we could get open, but it was swing- 
ing to and fro with all its—or rather, our—might, for 
hours together; then there were see-saws, or queevels, as 
we termed them, made of a long plank laid across a log, 
where we experienced many ups and downs in the world, 
in a very little time. And, Jet it be noted that all this was 
no despicable practice ; the twirling round is a good pre- 
paration for a similar rotary motion in.a quadruped steed, 


and the swinging and banging of a good active gate is no 
bad introduction to those sideward motions of a horse, call- 
ed shying, or starting away from under you, if you are not 
a pretty good horseman, at the sight or supposition of 
something supernatural, such as the flutter of a bird out 
of a hedge, or the rustle of a leaf, or the taking off of a 
beggar’s hat just in the face of you. We rode very ac- 
tively, too, on any long strong bough that we could pull 
down in a tree low enough for us to mount upon—not un- 
frequently even mounted grave-stones, as a troop of sol- 
diers, just as Bewick has described a set of lads. Of 
course, there was not an ass that could be caught on the 
common or in the lanes, that was not pressed into our ser- 
vice ; and he that can set an ass a-going against his will, 
and stick on his back too, is no mean rider. Every one 
that has made the experiment knows, and he only, all the 
cunning andghe tricks of that reputedly stupid animal. 
First, you are saluted as you approach it with the most 
admirably directed kicks. Whichever way you approach, 
you find the tail and heels of the animal presented to you; 
or if there be several lads endeavoring to hem him up in a 
corner, without which I hold it a moral impossibility to 
catch a good knowing ass at all, the head and heels seem 
to present themselves very wonderfully towards three- 
fourths of the company, and the rest are treated to those 
side lunges and open mouthed snatches, that require the 
quickest eyes and the nimblest heels to get out of the 
way of. 

But suppose the great act of securing and mounting ac- 
complished, the next great act is to move him. Bewick 
has shewn you, in a ragged lad standing at the ass’s tail, 
with a formidable gorse bush very skifully applied, the 
most efficacious of all modes of propulsion ; but, this once 
attained, then is the moment of real difficulty. Off goes 
the ass for a few paces, then backward he goes as fast, 
then sideways as rapidly—this way, that way, and then 
down goes his head to the ground, and up goes his stern 
into the air. He that can sit through all these evolutions, 
can sit through anything. And, if he has sate through 
them, let him still be alive, for the next thing will be for 
the ass to lay himself leisurely down, and as leisurely be- 
gin to roll himself over. This is his last resource, if he 
does not see a pool that he can run into, where he will re- 
main very quietly for at least half a day, with his rider; 
or, if he does not see a good post or trunk of a tree, or a 
rough hedge, or a wall, that he can deliberately grind the 
boys legs against. Cris Newton will remember his expe- 
rience of wall-grinding as long as he lives. 

Besides asses, rams and swine have been occasionally. 
tried by adventurous lads; but I must confess that they 
never were any favorites of mine. A goat is a very capi- 
tal, though not a very agreeably perfumed nag; and a 
mastiff or Newfoundland dog may do at a pinch; but a 
sheep is the very essence of obstinacy, to which an ass is 
not even to be compared ; and as for a hog, although Be- 
wick has drawn a regular ragamuffin very successfully ca- 
reering on a stout boar, I never ventured on one. An old 
sow or a boar has a deal-of malice in it, and will give such 
savage bites as are dreadful. ‘Then, if you seize it by the 
ears—and there is nothing else to hold by—it raises a yell 
enough to rouse the whole neighborhood, and keeps 
screaming as if you were going to cut its throat; this mo- 
ment it stands stock still, and in the next it bounces off 
with a great “‘ grumph,” and leaves you on your back in 
the puddle. 

But by far the most successful practice that I and my 
village mates enjoyed, was in riding to the water—a pool 
about a quarter of a mile off, where they were f{aken be- 
cause they had the double advantage there of drinking and 
getting their legs well washed—the sober set of horses that 
used to turn the gins or great wheels at the coal-pits. 
Regularly every summer evening we presented ourselves 





which it sometimes takes into his head to treat you to; 


at the stable door, and old Samuel Davis, the groom, used 
to lift us on by the leg, and give us the halter in our hands, 
for that was all we had to guide them by, and away we 
went on their bare backs. Now, regular work kept these 
horses steady enough, and some of them were grown old 
in the service ; the younger ones had backs as broad and 
soft as cushions, but old Jack, a white horse, at least 
twenty years old, had a back bone as high and sharp as 
any one would desire to sit upon. Samuel Davis said it 
resembled most in his mind, the riding onarazor. How- 
ever, we were not particular. There were about half a 
dozen horses, and when we set out, one lad on each, but 
by the time that we got to the pool there were often at 
least half a dozen lads a-piece on some of the easiest back- 
ed ones; for, as we went through the village every lad came 
running, crying, “ let fe ride,” and “let me ride;” and 
up the forelegs of the horse they crept, and were pulled 
forward by those already on. Sometimes we sate all one 
way, sometimes the other; that is, sometimes with our 
faces to the horse’s head, and sometimes towards the tail, 
and sometimes we stood straight up upon their backs, 
which, indeed, on old Jack’s back, was far the easiest po- 
sition. There was one roguish horse, however, Black 
Bob, that was a bit of a wag, and when we were in the 
middle of the pool, would sometimes begin to paw, and 
then quietly lie himself down in the water, spite of all our 
kicks, and thumps, and cries. When he began to paw 
the water, there was nothing for it but to bring one of the 
other horses alongside of him in a moment, and let the 
lads scramble off Bob’s back upon it; or otherwise they 
were sure ‘of a good ducking; and yet it was odd enough 
.that Bob was as much in request as any horse of them all. 
[Boy’s Country Book. 


Morality. 
A FRAGMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Are there any among you, my young friends, who de- 
sire to preserve health and cheerfulness through life, and 
at length to reach a good old age? If so, listen to what I 
am about to tell you. 

A considerable time ago, I read in one of the newspa- 
pers of the day that a man had died near London at the 
advanced age of 110 years; that he had never been ill, 
and that he had maintained through life, a cheerful, happy 
temperament. I wrote immediately to London, begging 
to know if,in the old man’s treatment of himself, there 
had been any peculiarity which had rendered his life so 
lengthened and so happy, and the answer I received was 
as follows : 

“* He was uniformly kind and obliging to every body ; 
he quarrelled with no one ; he ate and drank merely that 
he might not suffer from hunger and thirst, and never be- 
yond what necessity required. From his earliest youth 
he never allowed himself to be unemployed. ‘These were 
the only means he used.” 

I took a note of this in a little book where I generally 
write all that I am anxious to remember, and very soon af- 
terwards I observed in another paper, that a woman had 














ied near Stockholm, at 115 years of age, that she was 


never ill, and always of a contented, happy disposition. I 
immediately wrote to Stockholm, to learn what means this 
old woman had used for preserving her health, and now 
read the answer : 

“She was always a great lover of cleanliness, and in. 
the daily habit of washing her face, feet, and hands in cold 
water, and as often as opportunity afforded, she bathed in 
the same; she never ate or drank any delicacies or sweet- 
meats; seldom coffee or tea, and never wine.’’ 

Of this, likewise, I took a note in my little book. Some 
time after this, again I read that near St. Petersburg a 
man had died who had enjoyed good health till he was 
120 years old. Again I took my pen and wrote to St. 
Petersburg, and here is the answer : 

“‘He was an early riser, and never slept beyond 
seven hours at a time; he was never idle; he worked and 
employed himself chiefly in the open air, and particularly 
in his garden. Whether he walked or sat in his chair, 
he never permitted himself to sit awry, or in a bent pos- 
ture, but was always perfectly straight. The luxurious 
and effeminate habits of citizens he held in. great con- 
tempt.” 

After having read all this in my little book, I said to 
myself, “‘ You will be a foolish man indeed, not to profit by 
the example and experience of these old people.” 

I then wrote out all I was able to discover about these 
happy old people upon a large card, which I suspended 
over my writing desk, so that I might have it always be- 
fore my eyes, to remind me what I ought to do; and from 
what I should refrain. Every morning and evening I read 
over the contents of my card, and obliged myself to con” 
form to its rules. 

And now, my dear young readers, I can assure you, on 
the word of an honest man, that Iam much happier and 
in better health than I used to be. Formerly, I had head- 
ache nearly every day, and now I suffer scarcely once in 
three or four months. Before I began these T hard- 
ly dared venture out in rain or snow from fear of catching 
cold. In former times, a walk of half an hour’s length 
fatigued and exhausted me; now I walk miles without 
weariness. 

Imagine, then, the happiness I experience; for there 
are few feelings so cheering to the spirit as those of con- 





stant health and vigor. But, alas! there is something in 
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which I cannot imitate these happy old people—and that | 
is that I have not been accustomed to all this from my 
youth. 

Oh that I were young again, that I_ might imitate them 
in all things, that I might be happy and long-lived as they 
were! 

Little children who read this, you are the fortunate 
ones who are able to adopt in perfection this kind of life. 
What, then, prevents your living henceforward as healthi- 
ly and as happily as the old woman of Stockholm, or as 
long and usefully as the old men of London and St. Pe- 
tersburg? 








Editorial. 





_ THE GARDEN-HOUSE. 


Susan May was an exception to that common class of school- 
girls, who are so averse to writing compesitions. There was no 
exercise at school, which she was so ready to perform, and, for 
her part, she did not see why all the girls so dreaded to have 
Wednesday afternoon come;when the compositions were given 
up. It was not with a very troubled spirit, therefore, that she 


dexterity of those who obey, afford subject for curious observa- 


tion. But in the storm, on the reef, or among the icebergs, their | 


patient endurance of hardship,-and generous forgetfulness of 
self, are deeply affecting. Such memories have moved to the 
composition of the following simple poems, and highly will their 
writer be gratified, if either in the cabin or forecastle, they might 
be found worthy to awaken a salutary thought of home and 
country, or of the Great Ruler of earth and sea. 


We give the following beautiful poem as a specimen of the 
work :— 
THE SAILOR’S SICK CHILD. 


Come, mother, sit beside my bed, 
And of my father tell, 

On the deep ocean far away, 
Where foaming billows swell ; 

I wish that he were with us now, 
While sick and faint I lie, 

*T were good to hear his loving voice, 
And bless him ere I die. 


Mother, it troubles me to see, 
Those stranger-ladies come, 
And urge you so to leave my side, 
And work for them at home; 
Methinks they coldly gaze on me, 
And shake their heads, and say, 
How feeble, and how pale I grow, 


their feelings soon became aroused. “My father is the best,” 
says one. ‘He is not,” said the other, “ my father is the best.” 
“ My father prays,” said the first. The other paused instantly, 
and conceded the point, because he cuuld not say that his father 
prayed. 


_~—errreeeeeaeeeem™. 


A SHARE IN THE CONCERN. 


One evening, as a little sweep was running along the street, a 
big sweep met him, and shouted to the little fellow, “Halloo 
Jack, where are you going in such a hurry 2” Little Jack said. 
“ Don’t bother me now; | am going to the missionary meeting, 
I’ve got a share in the concern, and I want to go and see how 
things go on.” This little sweep was in a Sabbath School, and 
was a subscriber to the missionary society ; hence he said he 
had a share in the concern, and was going to see how things 
went on. Are there not many boys of respectable families who 
have no share in this concern? Let such learn from the little 
sweep their duty, and immediately enjoy the privilege of becom. 
ing shareholders in this honorable concern. 


ene 
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A GOOD ONE. 


A lad relating to one of his companions the exploits of his fa- 
ther in hunting, on the previous day, asserted that he had killed 
nine hundred and ninety nine pigeons at one shot. His com- 
panion observed that it would have been well to have added one 
to the number, and made it an even thousand—at which the lad 
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went home, one Tuesday afternoon, with this task on her mind. Ani nari onl acta oway. clare — What, do you think my father would 
At one end of the orchard, stood a little building, called the — 12 agate Soa he lagen i 
garden-house, which was quite secluded, and very convenient, That you so oft for on aan tall << Fs i ees ~~ 
being furnished with a table and chair. It was circular, with And have from me no aid; Poetry. 
two doors opposite each other, and windows al] around, so thata And then, with tender words, you say, : 
free current of air might be made through, and the room render- BR Y T: hho A ao i" ry 6 it Lo I ee ee ee 
ed very comfortable, in a hot day. Susan took her portfolio, and ‘Wie va oan eaten? -" 
stole away to the garden-house, that she might write, undisturb- When sl ff the tadhse @ Jes 
ed by the noise of the children, and free from interruption. She And twilight bray fe ncdni “Ys 
was warm and tired-—although generally so ready, it was hard, The sound of your returning step 
now, to choose her subject ; and, leaning back in her chair, she Is music to my ear; 
began to hunt over creation for something to write about. At How happy are those oe dear, 
that moment, a bird, in a tree, which shaded one of the windows, a ree eee Ot on 
broke forth in a song, and poured the sweet notes, from its little But still Vl) not ‘acini. 
throat, in delicious melody. There’s nought on earth { love so much 
Oh you dear little thing, thought Susan, how happy you are/# As your deur face to see, 
I wonder what made you so joyful, all of a sudden. Perhaps And now, indeed, the time is short 
° your mate has just returned from a long flight, for food, and this - We can together be; : : 
is your welcome home—I wish I knew the different notes of the ete neve aed pg ae, tet “ 
birds, and 80 could tell them apart, it would be so nice to have For then ie cough I do net heed, = SO san 
them for friends. I wonder if the prettiest birds have the sweet- Nor feel the winter’s cold. eve 
est ore e! 1 re pte I passa" a pert seal gether sing Yet when the storm is loud and wild, EARLY MORNING RAMBLE. a 
sweetly than have beautiful plumage, for I could make so many 1 cover up my head, How sweet the h vhen bird ’ 
people happy, with my songs—besides I would hide in the green And pray Almighty God to save Invite our preci pr tee ‘iudaamal oli: 
leaves, and, when they heard me sing, they would think I must Mg eather ton When nature’s voice bids us rejoice, _ 
be pretty, if I were ever so brown a little bird. How strange Upon 0 ik on ” And ™ our hearts to God. — 
this feeling is, which I sometimes have, as if I must fly, and as Perhaps benerth the solemn stars The robin now on yonder bough, =a 
if there had been a time, when I had wings. I wonder if it will He will remember me. eu pigs sa tino flock ra 
not do to believe in the transmigration of souls, and I may not I know I cannot see him more, Are sete» Pt he stain eo che 
have been a bird, once—but, dear me, no, if I had been, I should I feel it must be so, I b th f le 
be able to sing now, instead of frightening myself when I try. ws =? ter oe a, eee erty " The 1 ws ™ : aie —— c I 
: ‘ : ; re early spring tiower : 
I should not wonder, if cousin Mary had been a bird, for, I am And you will eelamer all his eares, : And hope and joy without alloy, qui 
sure, she really makes me think of them, when she sings, and I When I in heaven shall be; Inspire the gladsome hour. It 
do not see where else she could have learned such sweet notes. But mother, dearest! when I die, Then let us haste pure joys to taste, the 
I wonder if any body really believes in that notion. Jane Brooks Oh! be alone with me. Abroad, at twilight grey ; pri 
says that she does ; but, I am sure, I don’t know what shethinks | — = — pig — of home, she 
she used to be—anything but a bird, I am afraid. I wish I had } Resta a ae 
not spoken so to her, to-day, although she did deserve it. I get D artely. ita 0 [Young Reaper. * 
out of patience, sometimes, with her foolish notions. Fanny Fay “ 
if she is-a poor girl, has got ten times as much mind tn Jane, THE BIRDS. SINGING, OF, GERANG. BIRDS. - 
os : ; i 
and, I am sure, will make the best woman; and it is so vexatious The New Haven Courier relates the following interesting in- ac eee _ & y in 
to see a person as purse proud as Jane. It is more her mother’s | cident, which occurred a few years since in one of the villages Those strains so sweet, oft, oft repeat eni 
fault than hers, and I will try to treat her better. Fanny Fay of Connecticut: a They bid me joy imbibe— ies ’ rs 
is a sweet girl, I wish I knew her more. I wonder why she ct See ens Senta, ee ee Sy peetents Sedlape- Chirp and sing, ’tis merry Sprin ; 
etl Tess y sition, was in the nabit of feeding a sparrow, which had a nest Giving life to every thinal pring, Co 
shuns acquaintance so much—I dare say, that if she would let | on a tree near the door, with crumbs of bread. The little crea- g 7 for 
me, I could do something to make her happy. I guess I will of- | ture had a warm heart under her homely dress, and soon learned Long, too long, your cheerful song bor 
fer to lend her the “ Complete Florist,” she shows so much taste, | to love her patron, became exceedingly tame, and would hop Hath lingered ere it came— ed 
in cultivating the few flowers she has, that she ought to be en about the table while the family were at their meals. This was The winter snow, as hence it goes, io 
couraged. There! I have forgotten - ef iy + bells repeated whenever the door was open, till, at last, her mate was Gives place to you again. at 
F 8 get those " Hare-bells,” | induced to accompany her, and both would pick up the Sing, ye choir, in forests there ! ; 
for cousin Mary. I wonder if I shall have time to goto the | scraps which the fair entertainer, as she lay upon a sofa, Chase away my spirit’s care. +e 
rocks, before tea. scattered near her upon the carpet. In the fall, one of them flew Sweet to me’s your harmony— int 
Susan started from her reverie, and found that she had let her —’ ea ae _ = a get Jy ~ _ a amit on All hymning forth your praise = 
PRE : 7 eeble to expose herself to ir, and so co ot admit her ; : in 
thoughts run wild with her, while her composition remained un- | visiter to a farewell interview. Next spring, they both came "uae — tra 
touched. We have given her thoughts as they chased, promis- | again, as docile as ever. In the course of a few weeks, as the Sing, oh sing—I love — dia 
cuously through her mind, with rather more confusion, than has | lady lay upon the sofa, upon a Sunday morning, being too un- Teaching me again ’tis S — Gr 
been here preserved. She was half vexed with herself, and won- i a g ber eye the eon perfectly ys bare the ~~ Oh, that soon meatiie would : a on 
; : . : she heard a great chirping and twittering on the steps. in , tha } id would tune I 
_ nal > Agee ae ae had, one ago, finished his song, about for the cause, she espied her tame sparrow entering the Their hearts in praise to move its 
could have sent her thoughts to the are-bells, or the rocks. apartment, followed by several of her progeny, and the partner Towards Him who gave thee all we have, por 
Out of curiosity, she took up the links, and traced the chain, from | of her toils bringing up the rear. They all remained with her And taught us all to love ! ' 
the flowers to Fanny Fay, Jane Brooks, the transmigration of for half an hour, perfectly fearless and at home, till having satis- Sing, ye men, in union then, dot 
souls, and the birds. fied their appetites with the morsels which were strewn for them, Praising God from hill and glen! sur 
‘ ; d expressed their obligations with sweet, wild music, they re- : 
“Well,” she exclaimed, “ at least 1 have got a subject for my > d ” ’ mi 
to the shubbery. 
composition, out of it, for I will write down the first part of my alata Pw ivibieiibc Sail TO A LITTLE GIRL GATHERING FLOWERS. Jul 
reverie, and make up the rest, and, then, put a very good moral THE SAILOR AND THE QUAKER. aye ee ace (Ve 
at the end, showing how naughty it is for school-girls, when they A few days ago, a sailor, on one of the wharves in Boston, was Bind them on thy sunny brow cie 
sit down to write composition, to let the first thing that comes | swearing away, very boisterously, when one of the Society of Ere care’s dial shadeth— . Co 
get their attention, and carry it off, on such a wild goose chase, | F riends, passing along, accosted him very pleasantly, and urged Youth to youth, and joy to joy. 7 
as I have been on. m. 1, _ | him to continue the exercise. Said he, “Swear away, friend, Nought know they of sadness; = 
ane swear away, till thee gets all that bad stuff out of thee, for thee Sunshine, dew and pleasant showers Aa 
can never go to heaven, with that stuff in thy heart.” The sai- Make their life of gladness. - the 
Porrry nor Seamen, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.—If any of | lor paused, and with a look of astonishment and shame, bowed to ” Bee 
our readers have a father, or brother, or friend, whose “home is the honest po and apts trom the crowd, which his turbe- Bivsindly thoy will tell'thee’™ ans giv 
had im. ee 
on the deep,” we would recommend them to procure the little aes se tsibitaintagi ce Sse How life’s blighting winds to shun, ) 
book with the above titlé, just published by Munroe & Co. Bos- A TEST Should dear hope repel thee ; pe 
ton. The Preface says :— Sou They will bid thee meekly bow, par 
With a fair wind and favori — : Two small boys were one day conversing together about their When the storm is o’er thee; Wi 
h It ‘ike “hi wpe Aer oy A oP when the ship holds on | parents. As is common to children, each thought that his own To raise unbroken when again sta 
er way like a thing of life, the skill of those who guide, and the | father was the best man. This was an exciting subject, and Life’s sunshine flits before thee. to 
ani 
fr 








